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By their adoption of the federal constitution, the individual States 
renounced finally their individual sovereignty in all foreign relations, 
and intrusted this sovereignty to the national government. Nor is 
the scope of the treaty power lessened by the fact that under our consti- 
tution, treaties stand no higher than acts of congress, and may therefore, 
be abrogated by congress, should it see fit to do so. For it is one thing 
to say that a nation may not be able to fulfill its contracts with other 
nations and quite a different thing to say that it lacks the inherent 
power to make those contracts. In short, there is no provision in the 
federal constitution parallel in scope, because none is parallel in purpose, 
with the provision intrusting the President and the senate with the exclu- 
sive power of international negotiation. Therefore, a comparison of 
the grant of this power with the grant of other powers to the national 
government is generally futile and academic, to say the least. For 
example, the treaty power resting upon grant from the constitu- 
tion, it is naturally to be supposed that, like the other powers granted 
to the national government by that instrument, it may not violate the 
fifth amendment. Yet, national preservation being the greatest objec- 
tive of the treaty power, we cannot say that, as a war measure, a treaty 
might not do things which, just as in the case of Lincoln's emancipation 
proclamation, could not be justified on other grounds. 

Mr. Corwin's book is a valuable addition to our constitutional litera- 
ture, and must rank, with Mr. Burr's recent admirable work, far in 
advance, both as to substance and form, of all other treatises on the 
subject. William F. Coleman. 

Problems in Political Evolution. By Raymond Garfield Get- 
tell. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1914. Pp. 400.) 

The author characterizes his book in these sentences taken from the 
preface: "This volume aims to settle no controverted questions. Its 
province is to state problems, not to solve them. Its purpose is to show 
the relativity of political methods and the multiplicity of forces involved 
in each phase of political evolution; .... Such a studynecessitates 
numerous broad generalizations, few of which are entirely above 
criticism. " 

Within these frankly admitted limitations the author has certainly 
accomplished what he set out to do. His statements, while compre- 
hensive and somewhat attenuated in spots, are readily understood, for 
his treatment is general and even elementary throughout. The meta- 
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physical and speculative aspects of the subject are carefully avoided. 
The book is evidently based on a careful reading and analysis of the best 
literature on the topics treated, as the ample references and footnotes 
indicate. The book makes no striking contribution. It collates and 
makes more accessible the best thought on the subject in a judicious, 
impartial and acceptable manner. There is no attempt made to treat 
exhaustively, and in a fresh and vigorous manner, some selected prob- 
lems of political evolution, as the title of the book might suggest. It is 
however, a scholarly and a thoroughly creditable piece of work, which 
will serve a useful purpose in disseminating the available information 
and in promoting sane and well balanced thinking on some problems of 
the state. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters. The first two treat of 
political evolution in general, touching briefly the physical environment, 
social, economic and racial factors, the influence of great men, religion, 
growth of knowledge, political theory, and the social processes of conflict, 
cooperative and imitative. Chapter three considers the elements of the 
state under: population, territory, government, sovereignty and law. 
Chapter four is a brief discussion of the origin of the state, including a 
reference to kinship, religion, industry, war, stagnation and progress, 
and the origin of modern states. Chapter five deals with the state in 
its relation to the family, church, and to industrial, military and political 
organization. Chapter six takes up the composition of the state, essen- 
tially the question of nationality and citizenship. Chapter seven con- 
siders the forms of the state under community state, world state and 
national state. Chapter eight treats of authority within the state, mainly 
the evolution of civil and political liberty. Chapter nine is a discussion 
of the scope of state activities, confined mainly to an examination of the 
general aspects of individualism and socialism. Chapters ten and 
eleven deal with international relations, twelve with the purpose of the 
state and thirteen with political conditions and tendencies. 

W. A. Schaper. 

Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking. From the 16th to the 
20th Century. By E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. 
531.) 

There is abundant instruction in such an assemblage of documents as 
Mr. Backhouse has translated and Mr. Bland has discussed for the bene- 
fit of English readers in their sequel to the Life of the "Old Buddha. " 



